Death of Theodore K. Quinn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


bbe, OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 


wish to take this opportunity to pay my 


humble respects to Theodore K. Quinn 
who died August 28. The history of Mr. 
Quinn’s remarkable achievements is well 
summarized in the account of his passing 
contained in the New York Times, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorRD.. 

As a business man and advertising 
executive Mr. Quinn was outstanding. 
By 1927, at the age of only 34, he had 
become the head of General Electric’s 
new refrigerator department. Three 
years later General Electric refrigerators 
were grossing $50 million annually. But 
for reasons described in his later books, 


he left his position as vice president of 


GE in 1936. The reasons for his resig- 
nation are suggested in the titles of some 


of those books: “I Quit Monster Busi-_ 


ness,” “Giant Business—Threat to De- 
mocracy,” and “Giant Corporations: 
Challenge to Freedom.” 

It was Mr. Quinn’s conviction that the 
steady growth of small enterprising firms 
into big firms, then into giant corpora- 
tions and then into what he termed 
“monster businesses” not only deprived 
the consumer of lower prices through 


competition but created far-reaching . 


changes in our social and political insti- 
tutions and indeed posed a menace to 
our democratic way of life. He brought 
to bear on the concentration issue an 
intimate knowledge of the workings and 
operations of huge firms which only 
those who have been among their man- 
agement hierarchy can possibly obtain. 
Repeatedly in his books and appearances 
before congressional committees he 
stated that, far from being necessitated 
by the requirements of efficiency, giant 
corporations tend to stultify the creative 
process. Inventions, he held, must ulti- 
mately and always stem from the indi- 
vidual. It was his view that the climate 
within the giant corporation, with its 
emphasis on minor improvements and 
product engineering, is not conducive to 
the freedom of inquiry which alone is the 
ultimate source of the important break- 
throughs of scientific research. 

The revelations before the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee, particularly 
those involving the recent price-fixing 
activities of high officials of General 
Electric, amply justify the apprehension 
which Mr. Quinn long felt concerning 
the impact of huge enterprises on moral 
and ethical standards. That top man- 
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agement of a huge corporation such as 


GE might exhibit a cynical contempt for 


the antitrust laws, as was certainly re- 
vealed in our hearings, was almost pre- 
dictable from Mr. Quinn’s analysis of 
the corroding effect of the possession of 
great power on the individual’s sense of 
right and wrong. 

Above all else Theodore K. Quinn was 
a true American in the real sense of the 
word. He possessed to a remarkable 
degree the finest features of our Ameri- 
can heritage. He was an ardent indi- 
vidualist and a strong believer in indi- 
vidual enterprise which he felt was being 
choked off by the growth of corporate 
collectivism, just as in the days of our 
Founding Fathers it was being throttled 
by Great Britain. He also shared the 
American heritage of having the courage 
of one’s convictions. How many persons 
would resign the position as vice presi- 
dent of a giant corporation, with all of 


‘its emoluments, the prestige and the 


power, because of a personal conviction 
that what was good for the company was 
bad for the country. Also like the 
framers of our Constitution, he was, 
though largely self-educated, a very li- 
terate man, well-read in economics, 
philosophy, law and many other sub- 
jects. His was the inquiring and creative 
mind—the very opposite of the “con- 
forming” mind which is all too prevalent 
today. The country and indeed the en- 
tire free world has suffered a tragic loss 
in the passing of this honorable, cour- 
ageous and creative citizen whose life 
was a testament to the ideals for which 
this country was founded. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEODORE K. QUINN Dies aT 68; TURNED 
AGAINST BIG BUSINESS—FORMER GE Arm 
ASSAILED INDUSTRIAL GIANTISM—WROTE 
SEVERAL 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., August 28.—Theodore 

Kinget Quinn, a former big businessman 

who had become a leading critic of big busi- 

ness, died of a heart attack Saturday at the 
home of his son-in-law, Dr. Arthur Gramse. 

He was 68 years old. 

Before retiring last year as president of 
the Monitor Equipment Corp. and the T. EK. 
Quinn Co., Mr. Quinn had been a prolific 
writer, a promoter of General Electric’s re- 
frigerator, and assiduous reader of philoso- 
phy and economics, an auditor, accountant 
and onetime factory hand at $7 a week. 

Never a man to veil his views, he even was 
outspoken in his book titles—e.g., “I Quit 
Monster Business,” “Giant Business: Threat 
to Democracy,” “Giant Corporations: Chal- 


lenge to Freedom,” “Liberty, Employment 


and No More Wars.” — 

Born in New York City, he was the son of 
Patrick Quinn, a founder of the Knights of 
Labor. But while a career in labor relations 
tempted him, he considered it “inexcusable 
that anyone should be as poor as we were.” 

He was determined to make good, and it 
was this determination, along with a busi- 
ness talent, that marked his rise from the $7 


job at the National Lamp Works at Cleve- 
land to the head of General Electric’s new 
refrigerator department in 1927, when he was 
only 34 years old. 
By 1930, GE’s refrigerators were grossing 
$50 million annually. 
WENT TO NIGHT SCHOOL 


Mr. Quinn was never idle. When he was 
a stock clerk at the National Lamp Works, 
he reportedly posed as a stenographer— 
although he had no facility with stenog- 
raphy; then, by quickly learning it, he ob- 
tained a higher paying job in the salés 
department. 

At night, he attended college, and gradu- 
ated from law school in Cleveland following 
his undergraduate days at Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 

In 1936, Mr. Quinn left General Electric to 
become president of the Maxon, Inc., New 
York advertising agency and affiliate of- 
Maxon, Inc., of Detroit. The reason for his 
leaving his vice president’s position at GE, 
it was said, was a desire for more “independ- 
ence and more leisure.” 

Fortune magazine said Mr. Quinn recalled 
that his father had quoted Robert Burns on 
wanting money “not for to hide it in a 
hedge, nor for a train attendant, but for the 
glorious privilege of being independent.” 

In 1942-43, with more time on his hands, 
Mr. Quinn released his book “Liberty Em- 
ployment and No More Wars,” in which he 
stated: 

“No purely manmade system is so sacred 
as to be blindly held unchanging in the face | 
of wholly unnecessary need and want. Each 
of us is ‘his brother’s keeper.’ ”’ 

In the same year, as director general of 
the production drive of the War Production 
Board, he charged that loafing on the job, 
slowdowns, and general indifference “actually 
exist in too many instances in Detroit war 
plants,” a view that did little to make him 


friends. 


In 1944 Mr. Quinn and a number of inde- 
pendent appliance dealers formed the Moni- 
tor Equipment Corp. and he was president 
until 1960. 

In 1955, appearing before a Senate mo- 
nopoly subcommittee, he called for Federal 
curbs on the “sheer size and power” of such 
companies as General Motors. } 

Mr. Quinn declared that “General Mo- 
tors is entirely too big—it unwittingly 
threatens the very existence of countless 
good companies and eventually our own free 
American institutions.” 

To curb industrial giantism, he proposed 
a graduated system of Federal taxation that 
would penalize corporations with net worth 
of $100 million or more. Steel, automobile, 
and other industries requiring larger capital 
might be allowed as much as $300 million in 
net worth, he suggested. 

ASSAILED “HOGGING” 


In 1959 he again attacked big companies: 

“In times of shortage the big companies 
hog the available raw materials. They did 
so during the last steel shortage, as the rec- 
ord reveals, and forced thousands of good, 
small companies into bankruptcy.” 

He also testified on monopoly investiga- 
tions before the Senate, and was a member > 
of the advisory committee of the President’s 
Economic Report in 1955. : 

Still to be published of his books is “Un- 
conscious Public Enemies—an Interpreta- 
tion of the Industrial Revolution.” 
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; Mr. Quinn who lived in Barnstable, Mass., 
and Largo, Fla., was a member of Sigma 
Kappa Phi and the Cloud Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Adeline 
Mary Smith Quinn; a son, Theodore Kinget, 
Jr., of St. Petersburg, Fla.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Jean Sherman Gramse; and five grandchil- 
dren. 


“Boy Wonders Why His Dad Can’t Pay 
_ All Those Taxes,” by Lisa Larson Turner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to insert 
the following feature article in the Bell- 
flower Herald Enterprise newspaper of 
Bellflower, Los Angeles County, Calif., of 
Thursday, June 29, 1961. The writer of 
this article, Lisa Larson Turner, is rec- 
ognized as a very analytical yet under- 
standing feature writer. I am pleased 
to have the opportunity and privilege of 
including this feature in today’s REcorpD: 
Bor WonpEerRS Wuy His Dap CAN’T Pay ALL 

THOSE TAXES 
(By Lisa Larson Turner) 

“Why should I have to pay income taxes? 
I’ll only be working for 3 months. It’s not 
fair.” 

These were the yells of a 16-year-old boy 
who landed his first real job, and when 
querying his dad about how much he’d ac- 
tually get to bring home found out. 

“You're working; did you think I would 
pay your taxes?” his dad asked. 

“You can afford to pay them. You make 
more than I do,” the 16-year-old argued. 

“No; I can’t afford to pay your taxes. 

“Your working will put me in a higher 
bracket and you should pay your share.” 

“WHAT DO I GET?” 


“What do we have taxes foranyway. What 
do I get out of it?” 

Right here is where the father launched 
into the explanation. 

“Taxes pay our Navy, our Army, our Air 
Force to protect us, and you, too. 

“Taxes pay President Kennedy, the Sena- 
tors, the Congressmen, and others who guide 
the destinies of our country and Govern- 
ment. 

“Each man who lives here, works here, 
pays taxes here.” 

“Who’s our Senator? Is he any good? 
Who is our Congressman now? Is he any 
good? Do we really need so much money to 
run our Government?” 

SEES IMPORTANCE 


All these questions gushed out like water 
from a broken fire hydrant. 

All of a sudden, city, State and National 
Government were important. 

How it operated, and how much it cost to 
operate and where countrymen could cut 
down so he, a 16-year-old, could keep more 
of his first pay became of paramount im- 


ce. 
This is a true story. 
Perhaps if you are a parent you disagree 


' with this father’s thinking. Perhaps you 


feel father should pick up the boy’s taxes. 
Why? What would the boy learn? 
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WILL BE STUNNED 


Thousands of youngsters like this one, will 
go out on to their first jobs next week. 
They'll see their first paycheck and be 
stunned by the deductions. 

What they can learn from this depends 
on how his parents handle the situation. 
What they tell him, what they do about it. 

This boy learned a valuable lesson. With 
only 3 days left of school, he started attack- 
ing history and civics books with a venge- 
ance, not for a grade, but to honestly learn, 
and try to find out what he could do and 
should do. 

What he was getting for his tax dollar, 
and who was getting it. 

A BETTER WAY 


The father was wise. He knew his child. 
He’s built dreams around this boy, about 
a better, cleaner world. 

If other parents act as wisely, maybe the 
youth of the country will find a way better 
than today’s way. 

To write this I am proud. 

I am the wife of the wise father and the 
mother of the tax-paying boy. 


Export-Import Bank of Washington—Its 
Role in Financing Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the growing importance to our 
domestic economy of increasing our ex- 
ports, I ask uranimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
a recent speech on the role of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in financing foreign 
trade by Hon. James Smith Bush, a di- 
rector of the Export-Import Bank, and 
a brother of our distinguished Senate 
colleague from Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExportT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON—ITS 
ROLE IN FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


(Address delivered Sept. 7, 1961, by the 
Honorable James Smith Bush, Director of 
Export-Import Bank, before the Milwaukee 
World Trade Club) 


I am highly honored and most gratified to 
visit my birthplace, Milwaukee, and to have 
the opportunity to discuss foreign trade 
with its business leaders. 

My father, Samuel Prescott Bush, lived in 
Milwaukee during the Gay Nineties, when he 
was superintendent of motor power of the 
Chicago-Milwaukee-St. Paul Railroad. As a 
matter of fact, he was testing out a new 
locomotive on a run from St. Paul to Mil- 
waukee when I was born here April 11, 1901. 
He had heard about my imminent arrival 
and it is said that he made “the run that 
made Milwaukee famous.” 

_#¥fhe Export-Import Bank of Washington 
was created on February 12, 1934, to facili- 
tate trade between the United States and 
Russia. An immediate and substantial in- 
crease in trade between the two nations was 

ted to follow the US. recognition of 
the Soviet Union in late 1933. Soon after 
the creation of the bank, difficulties arose in 
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the discussion of the settlement of debts 
owing by Russia to the U.S. Government and 
U.S. citizens. Consideration of the settle- 
ment of such debts was one of the subjects 
of agreement involved in the recognition. 
In March 1934, the Board of Directors of 
Eximbank adopted a resolution stating that 
the Bank would not enter into any trans- 
actions with respect to trade between the 
United States and the Soviet Union prior 
to the submission by the Russians of an 
acceptable debt settlement. As evidence of 
good faith, all the resources of the Bank 
were reserved for over a year for the antici- 
pated trade with Russia. 

At the same time or shortly thereafter, the 
U.S. Government was seeking a solution to a 
request by the Government of Cuba for a 
loan to finance the purchase of silver and 
the minting thereof into Cuban pesos. The 
proposed transaction was considered by the 
Cuban Government as the only practical 
means of meeting a serious budgetary deficit 
that had resulted in the nonpayment of 
Cuban civil servants, and also as a means 


of instituting a program of useful public 


works. Accordingly, on March 12, 1934, the 
Second Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
D.C., was organized. The statement of its 
legal purposes and powers was identical to 
that of the already existing Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, but it was announced 
that the Second Bank would use its facilities 
to finance trade between the United States 


and Cuba. 


The first business transacted by either 
Bank was a loan by the Second Bank in 
favor of the Republic of Cuba in the 
amount of $4 million to finance the purchase 
of silver bullion and its coinage at the U.S. 
Mint in Philadelphia into 10 million pesos. 
Four more such credits were extended to 
Cuba between 1934 and 1938. 

The Russian debt negotiations failed, and 
consequently, the original Bank had no busi- 
ness. Finally, in 1935, the two Banks were 
merged and the original Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, was authorized 
to extend its activities to finance trade with 
all countries except Russia. All of the 
original loans to Cuba to purchase silver 
bullion and to coin it were repaid promptly. 

In retrospect, it is interesting to recall 
that the sole original p of Eximbank 
were to finance tepaten trade with Russia 
and with Cuba. 

Since those early days, Eximbank has 
come a long way. It has authorized over $12 
billion in loans, of which some $6 billion are 
outstanding or committed today. In fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1961, Eximbank’s busi- 
ness took the following form: 


Num-| Amount 
ber 


Exporter credits (1 to 5 years)....| 421 $49, 000, 000 © 
Aircraft credits (usually 7 )-| 18 94, 000, 000 
Project loans (6 to 20 years).....- -75 | 1, 100, 000, 000 


Total loans : 514 | 1, 243, 000, 000 


In addition, we issued 273 guarantee con- 
tracts covering U.S. exports of some $170 
million. 


You might wonder where all this money 
went or will go and what purposes it will 


serve. A brief rundown is as follows: 
Brazil, $193 million, of which $25 million 

was to help finance the purchase of US. 

jet aircraft. The balance will be used to 


pay U.S. exporters for a multitude of goods | 


and equipment. 

Japan, $110 million, of which $60 million 
will be used to purchase U.S. cotton, $16 
million to help purchase US. jet aircraft, 


and the balance for a wide assortment of 
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U.S. machine tools, machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Chile, $120 million to purchase U.S. equip- 
ment, machinery, and related services for 
iron ore mines, thermal power units, and 
railways. 

Venezuela, $100 million to pay US. ex- 
porters for a wide assortment of U.S. com- 
modities and machinery and to purchase 
more U.S. equipment for small- and medium- 
sized industrial concerns and businsses 
throughout Venezuela. 

India, $81 million to buy paper mill ma- 
chinery and hundreds of other pieces of 
equipment, including jet aircraft from US. 
manufacturers. 

Philippines, $77 million for steel mill and 
airport equipment and a host of other US. 
products. 

Argentina, $66 million to import highway 
equipment, steel mill machinery, machine 
tools, and other capital goods from the 
United States to stimulate the Argentine 
economy, and, incidentally, to stimulate our 
own economy. 

Colombia, $63 million to purchase US. 
aircraft, hospital equipment, agricultural 
and highway equipment, and many other 
items of U.S. origin. 

Spain, $58 million to help finance the im- 
portation of steel mill, tinning mill and 
thermal power equipment from the United 
States. 

Yugoslavia, $50 million to purchase from 
U.S. exporters a wide assortment of US. 
goods and machinery. 

The foregoing credits, totaling $918 mil- 
lion, represent the major portion of Exim- 
bank’s authorizations in the 12 months 
ended this past June 30. 

Please note carefully that these are au- 
thorizations and not actual disbursements. 
Sometimes it will be 2, 3, or even 5 years 
from date of authorization before a large 
loan is finally completely disbursed. This is 
because it takes a long time to build a new 
steelmill, dam, iron ore mine, and the like. 

Actually, in fiscal 1961, Eximbank dis- 
bursed $526 million on loans and collected 
$528 million in principal and interest. . Thus, 
we collected $2 million more from foreign 
borrowers than we disbursed. This is in- 
teresting from the standpoint of the US. 
international balance of payments. Our col- 
lections of $528 million helped the U.S. 
balance of payments to this extent. Our 
disbursements .of $526 million were mainly 
placed to the credit of foreign buyers in U.S. 
commercial banks, which, in turn, paid U.S. 
manufacturers and exporters for the goods 
and services. Thus, the dollars themselves 
never left the United States only the goods 
and services that were financed. Obviously, 
our balance of payments is not hurt when the 
dollars remain in the United States. 

I have referred frequently to assistance 
granted foreign buyers to purchase US. air- 
craft. By far the largest dollar amount was 
for jets, such as Boeing 707’s and 720’s, 
Douglas DC-8’s, and Convair 880’s. How- 
ever, several smaller airplane manufacturers 
were assisted by Eximbank, notably one in 
Osceola, Wis., Champion Aircraft. Small air- 
craft are purchased for cropdusting, flying 


. Clubs which young people join to learn how 


to fly, and for executive purposes, such as in 


Argentina where ranchers have to cover 


thousands of acres to supervise their agri- 
cultural operations. 

Some of the least publicized and most im-< 
portant of Eximbank’s activities are the lines 
of credit that are extended to industrial 
banks in foreign countries or to foreign 
governments and their agencies, which 
utilize these funds for the purchase of US. 
equipment for resale to small- and medium- 
sized industrial and business concerns 
throughout their economies. Three years 
ago, Eximbank authorized a line to the Gov- 
ernment of India of $150 million, and an- 
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other $50 million a few months ago. To 
date, some $84 million has been disbursed 
against the first line and has already resulted 
in orders being placed with over 400 separate 
U.S. suppliers. It is important to note that 
U.S. exporters are paid cash on delivery when 
they make sales under these lines. 

Early in 1961, a line of $25 million was 
granted to the Industrial Bank of Japan, in 
consortium .with 12 Japanese banks. This 
credit was used to purchase a wide variety 
of U.S. equipment, although the largest per- 
centage was for machine tools. Some 100 
U.S. suppliers have already received orders 
under this line. 

Similar credits have been made in Spain, 
Argentina, and Chile. The borrower, such 
as the Industrial Bank of Japan, or Ar- 
gentina, is permitted to use his discretion 
in making small and medium-sized loans 
throughout his country to help finance the 
importation of U.S. goods. However, when 
the borrower makes a loan of $100,000 or 
more to a single buyer, the transaction 
must receive the prior approval of Eximbank 
I would say that it is a fair statement that 
well over 1,000 U.S. concerns have bene- 
fited directly from these lines of credit re- 
ferred to above. These figures do not in- 
clude subcontrators, who, of course, also 
benefit. Eximbank has documentation of 
the fact that over 3,000 U.S. suppliers, in- 
cluding subcontractors, received orders as 
a result of two loans that it made, one for 
a copper mine in Peru, and one for an air- 
craft credit to Brazil. I tell you all of this 
because few Americans, including the U.S. 
beneficiaries of these credits, realize to what 


extent Eximbank has helped the exporters 


of this country by the extension of these 
lines of credit. 

Eximbank, of which I am one of the five 
full-time Directors, has done a great deal 
of business with manufacturers and export- 
ers in the State of Wisconsin. This has 
ranged from issuing political risk guaran- 
tees on short-term transactions, to medi- 
um-term exporter credits and guarantees, 
and finally, to long-term project financing 
abroad from which the industry of your 
State has received orders on a cash pay- 
ment basis. I am glad to say that your 
commercial banks have begun to participate 
with Eximbank in medium-term exporter 
credits, and we are hopeful that this happy 
relationship will increase greatly in years to 
come. 

Eximbank will shortly announce new plans 
under which American exporters will be 
afforded insurance and financing facilities 
at least equal to those offered by any other 
free nation in the world. A large group of 
private casualty insurance companies is 
proposing to form an association which will 
issue a single comprehensive insurance 
policy to cover American exporters on their 
shipments to all parts of the world. This 
insurance would cover transactions that are 
sold on terms up to 5 years. Eximbank pro- 
poses to join with this association by as- 
suming a portion of the credit or commercial 
risKs involved and assuming practically all 
of the political risks covered by the policy. 
The latter risks include inconvertibility, ex- 
port-import restrictions, war, hostilities, 
civil war, expropriation, and other causes 
beyond the control of the exporter or the 
buyer arising from events occurring out- 
side of the United States. However, it does 
not, as an ordinary rule, cover devaluation. 

These policies will be issued to the ex- 
porter near his place of business by his 
insurance agent or broker, thus making it 
unnecessary for him to negotiate directly 
with Eximbank in Washington. I cannot 
tell you tonight what the premiums will 
be. on these insurance policies. However, 
it should not be long before the private 
companies complete a rate schedule and 
announce it publicly. It is my understand- 
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ing that rates will vary from one foreign area 

to another and will be based on figures com- 

piled from studies on credit losses suffered 
exporters over recent years. 

In addition to these insurance policies to 
be issued by this association of casualty 
companies, there will be a new plan under 
which an exporter can handle many of his 
transactions through his commercial bank. 
Under this plan the exporter, the commercial 
bank and Eximbank would each carry a 
portion of the risks involved. 

Although Eximbank’s expanded facilities 
to exporters through their commercial banks 
will not be publicly announced or become 
official for a week or 10 days, it is hoped 
that the. guarantees under this proposed pro- 
gram will be most attractive to both the 
exporters and the commercial banks. In a 
general way,.I will say that this plan, if and 
when adopted officially, will reach out into 
the “grassroots” of the United States and 
make facilities available to moderate sized 
exporters and banks which heretofore have 
not found it attractive to engage in foreign 
trade or the financing thereof. It is our 
hope to make it so attractive to commercial 
banks that they will not be able to withstand 
the temptation. 

By now, it must be obvious to you that 
Eximbank’s objective is to repose the re- 
sponsibility of financing foreign trade in 
private hands to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, only helping out where the private 
bankers and insurance people can’t do the 
business. Actually, Eximbank will become 
more of a guarantor and a reinsurer, with 
the money coming from private sources. 
This, of course, will assist the Federal budg- 
et and give private capital the opportunity 
to finance the exports of this country, just 
as private capital does in all other major 
exporter nations of the free world. 

The Board of Directors of Eximbank, I am 
very glad to say, believes that private busi- 
nessmen and bankers are fully capable of 
handling our foreign commerce and we are 
looking forward to the day when all of the 
financing and insuring of U.S. exports will 
be done by private institutions, with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank acting as a backstop only 
when necessary. 

The backbone of any organization like ours 
is, of course, the staff, which is divided into 
four principal divisions; namely, economics, 
loans, engineering, and legal. Somewhere 


_ between 50 and 100 loan or guarantee ap- 


plications are passed upon by the Board each 
week. This necessitates considerable study, 
in view of the fact that Eximbank has ex- 
tended credits in some 69 countries around 
the world. > 

_ Eximbank’s lending authority has grad- 
ually been increased by Congress over the 
years and today is $7 billion. This is repre- 
sented by $1 billion of capital stock held by. 
the U.S. Treasury, and a borrowing authority 
of $6 billion. At the present time, Eximbank 
has approximately $1 billion uncommitted 
lending authority, and it looks as though this 


figure will diminish rapidly between now 


and the end of the current fiscal year. This 
is because exports are increasing, and es- 
pecially because U.S. exporters are being 
called upon to extend terms to their foreign 
customers. The competition from manufac- 
turers and exporters in Western Europe and 
Japan is increasing rapidly, and these coun- 
tries have begun to offer attractive terms to 
their foreign customers. It behooves all of 
us to watch this trend closely so that we will 
not let the United States become out- 
matched by its foreign competition, but, at 
the same time, keep its terms on a basis that | 
is consistent with sound business principles. 


Exmibank is required by statute to have 
“reasonable assurance of repayment” before 
extending a credit or loan, and is also re- 
quired “not to compete with private capital,” 
rather. to assist it. Thus, Eximbank does not 
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want to extend a 3 or 5 year credit on a trans- 
action when the pattern in the private inter- 
national market has been for 1 year 2 years. 
Manufacturers in Wisconsin can be of 


against 

tain a healthy balance of international.pay- 
ments. The drain on our gold and dollar re- 
serves of over $10 billion in the past 8 years 
cannot continue without serious injury to 
this country’s economy. The sound way to 


activities of the World Bank, the new 


and close 


had a gross income of over $138 million. 
million 


Our operating expenses were $2.5 ; 
and our interest paid to the US. Treas- 
ury on borrowings was roughly $43 million. 
We charged off one loan of $700,000. This 
left $92.5 million from which we paid $30 
million in dividends to the US. Treasury. 
The remaining $62.5 million was added to 


Conservation of Natural Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8,1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the conservation of our re- 


should bear in mind the increas- 
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sources is a subject of profound implica- 
tion for our Nation. It is of the greatest 
importance that all of our remaining re- 

be efficiently utilized to prevent 
their haphazard depletion, and pollution, 
as well as the loss ef their aesthetic and 
economic value. 

In this regard, an editorial published 
in the New Brunswick (N.J.) Daily Home 
News of August 19 appropriately ex- 
presses the need for proper planning and 
utilization of our resources and the effec- 
tive continuing contribution of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick, in this field. The 
editorial should help to kindle awareness 
of this basic need and the type of action 
required to alleviate the problem. These 
comments are of special interest con- 
sidering the tremendous population 
overfiow of our urban centers to the 
suburbs which has been so vividly em- 
phasized by the latest census and which 
necessitates effective measures which 
must be taken now to preserve land for 
park and general recreational purposes 
and to plan orderly communities rather 
— becoming victim to sporadic over- 

ow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “Trying 
to Save Our Resources,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TryriInc To Save Our RESOURCES 

To effectively meet the needs of people in 
New Jersey, the Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion must change in accordance with chang- 
ing needs of the State, Dr. Ordway Starnes, 
associate director, told a gathering of edi- 
tors and legislators the other day. 

“New and improved products and the prac- 
tices developed at the station return to citi- 
zen-stockholders every year more than all the 
funds invested in this program since 1880 
when, it started,” Starnes said. 

Shortly after the turn of the century the 
station gained recognition as a publicly- 
supported research organization to which 


_ people might turn for solutions to such prob- 


lems as those associated with mosquitoes, 
flies, ticks, and other pests of importance to 
human health. © Then came problems as- 
sociated with water supply, waste treatment, 
and disposal, and, more recently, problems 
in the conservation of such natural resources 
as air, water, land, and forest. 

It was interesting to learn that in 1960 
New Jersey harvested four more crop acres 


_ than 30 years ago although with nearly 33,000 


miles of highway, railroad and 1% million 


homes and other structures, our 8,700 square 


miles of land are rapidly becoming a non- 


renewable resource. 


“We have in excess of a million acres of 
undeveloped land, much of it with great 
agricultural potential,” Stearns said, “but 
every acre of that land must be efficiently 
utilized for the orderly development of our 
State in the centuries ahead.” 

New Jersey’s scientists have found that our 
air is far from free and that contaminants in 
our urban area are producing problems of 
growing importance. As to our forests, they 
raise this question: Can the 48 percent of 
New Jersey’s land which is forested be saved, 


not so much from the ax as from the bull- 


multiple use resource? 

In brief, New Jersey’s most mmportant 
natural resources of air, water, and forest are 
being abused to the extent that either they 
are becoming exhausted or their usefulness 
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is being impaired through quality deteriora- 


tion. 
Talents at the station are endeavoring to 


reverse such conditions through practical — 


research so as to provide the best aesthetic 
and economic benefits to New Jersey. 

. The future of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in any State is interwoven with the 
future of the State. Because the New Jersey 
Experiment Station serves a larger segment 


of the community today more effectively | 


than ever before, we know it will continue 
to do so in the future. , 


An Opportunity Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRrD, I include the following excerpts of 
remarks prepared for delivery by Arthur 
M. Richardson, president of the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Young Re- 
publican Clubs, Inc., at the summer 
meeting of the association held in 
N.Y., Saturday, August 26: 

AN OPPORTUNITY CORPS 

As Republicans we recognize that the free 
enterprise system is the fountainhead of our 
way of life. It cradles the energy, the imagi- 
nation of the people of our Nation and from 
it springs forth ideals and materials that 
give us not only a high standard of living 
but a philosophy of life that is the goal of 
all free nations of the world. 

' Recently an idea was proposed in a letter 


‘to Senator KeEnnNeTH B. KEATING that em- 


bodies the very soul of our national beliefs. 
It was suggested that we have a Peace Corps 
in reverse. The program would be as follows: 

1. A company would bring a number of 
able young men or women from an unde- 
veloped nation into its plant for training 
in a technical field. The company would see 
that the trainees are properly housed and 
supervised. 

2. Upon completion of the training the 
young people would be returned to their 
country to practice their trade. 

3. The American Company would supply 
them with the machinery necesary for manu- 
facture. When the plant is established and 
profitable, the cost of the original machinery 
will be repaid. 


' The idea is basically simple and American. 


to the core. What better way to win the 
minds of the new nations of the world. 


Let their future leadership grow up in the 


crucible of democracy—the free American 
economy. Let them work shoulder to shoul- 
der with American workers. Let them take 
back to their country the techniques of 
successful management. Let them see for 
themselves the meaning of our great Na- 
tion. 


The cost is a mere fraction of the millions | 


that will be poured into a Peace Corps, that 
at its best will send thousands of semi- 
trained young people into areas to explain 
matters that they do not fully understand 
themselves. What is even more important, 
the principles of our economic life will be 
taught our foreign visitors by men who 
actually participate in our working system 
and not by young men and women who, re- 
less of seniority, have little more than 
theoretical knowl of their subject, 
We have long ce discovered that the 
successful programs undertaken by our peo- 
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foe assistance to Eximbank in keeping us ‘in- 
1 formed as to financing terms and patterns 
be | that may develop in your dealings in various 
ie parts of the world. | 
ae ‘The United States should be exporting at | 
i least 65 billion more in goods and services 
correct this imbalance is to sell more goods os 
abroad against dollar payment in cash or in | 
notes repayable quarterly or semiannually in 
good, sound dollars. The US. Department of 
Commerce has developed a splendid program 
for export expansion, particularly with re- 
spect to opportunities that will exist for sales 
to foreign markets. The Department has an | 
active field office near you in Chicago, which 
. can be of great assistance to you. They have 
: exporters. 
in, 
Inter-American Development Bank, and the 
new AID agency which will combine the 
lending functions of the Development Loan 
Pund, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and the State Department. 
The World Bank’s and the Inter-American 
Bank's projects will, of course, be subject 
| ~ to international bidding for the equipment 
| and supplies. However, some portion of the 
new AID agency’s loans will undoubtedly be 
tied to U.S. purchases and should offer US. 
exporters good opportunities for sales. | 
| Eximbank will continue to increase its 
loans and guarantees in support of Ameri- 
kept with us so that you will know just 
where we are extending lines of credit or 
making development loans. After all, each 
Eximbank and, as such, you have the right 
to know what we are doing and to benefit 
from our operations. 
In closing, I will report to you, our stock- 
holders, that in fiscal year 1961, Eximbank 
| reserve which, as of July 31, 1961, stood at 
: It is our intention to continue to operate 
on & sound and conservative basis. It is 
that United States exporters receive from ne ee 
Eximbank financing and guarantee facilities 
that will be at least equal to those offered tO EEE 
exporters by any other free nation of the , 
world. My fellow directors join me in mak- % 
ing this solemn pledge to you. 
| 
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ple are motivated by individual action with 
Government participating only in the areas 
of absolute necessity. The tax relief granted 
to the participating industries will be a 
stimulant to world trade and not a dole paid 
from the pockets of the American worker. 

The materialization for this program 
should come from young Americans who 
have a long-term stake in the economic and 


political direction of the young citizens of 


other nations. This is a direct challenge to 
world communism for it states clearly that 
Americans believe their economic system can 
best serve the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. That Americans are willing to 
train and equip industrious young men and 
women to improve the standard of living 
of their nations from within and without 
strings attached. That Americans recogniz- 
ing the fundamental self-respect sought by 
all peoples of the world, require that re- 
payment be made for services rendered out 
of the profits of successful free enterprise. 

We do not need a Peace Corps but rather 
an “Opportunity Corps” that will offer hope 
to the newly emerging nations of the world. 


Why I Am Proud To Be an American, 
_ by Dann Harter, President, Bellflower 
Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 


of gounanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 


present to the attention of your dis- 


tinguished self and my distinguished 
colleagues in this great legislative body, 


the text of an article which appeared 


in the Bellflower Herald Enterprise of 
Bellflower, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
on Thursday, August 3, 1961. 

I respectfully submit the text written 
by Donn Harter, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Bellflower Rotary Club which 
is the first of a series of articles written 
by members of the Bellflower Rotary 
Club for the purpose of accentuating 
positive faith in our country. The arti- 
cle is as follows: 

Wuy I Am Provup To BE AN AMERICAN 
(By Donn Harter) 

Have a coke, a hotdog disguised in mus- 
tard, or munch popcorn while enjoying the 
sports-minded fanatic pastime of a Dodger 
game. These are symbols of an energetic, 
hardworking, leisure-loving people. The 
spirit that survives, win or lose, is the moti- 
vating factor behind a nation of free enter- 
prise that has developed a capitalistic sys- 
tem unequaled in world history. 

The opportunities of an expanding, ex- 
ploring and developing young America that 
beckoned to the aggressive with a promise 
for the future; built a foundation of pio- 
neering spirit and prosperity that stands to- 
day as the stronghold against communism. 

Critics condemn our way of life as being 
too loose and our morals as becoming deca- 
dent, yet with the coming of Brigette, Dick 
Tracy, the “Untouchables,” rising delin- 
quency, more taxes, creeping socialism, and 
an upward spiral of living costs; we have 
more libraries, schools, larger attendance 
than ever in colleges, more material con- 
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veniences, increased leisure time, and a 
growth in technocracy that has opened a 
complete new era of opportunity. 

It is a marvel when you trace the 331- 
year history of our country and see what 
has been accomplished. We have developed 
our own unique problems, solved some and 
aggravated others, produced an industrial 


-and agriculture capacity unequaled, and 


fought to victory through two terrible wars, 
and lest we forget, we accomplished this 
through a deep dedication to the American 
way of life, its pitfalls and privileges, but yet 
the best we know for you and me. 

A warm (if not sometimes soft) hearted 
people accustomed to frenzied activity at 
work or play and all the time in search of a 
challenge. 

It appears that we have met our chal- 
lenges well, for now we represent the leader- 
ship against a world of Red influence. The 


freedom of worship, political criticism, busi- 


ness opportunity, and democratic selection 
that are embodied in our Constitution guar- 
antees each of us an opportunity of being 
proud Americans. 

If Khrushchev is trying to slander us by 
calling us capitalists, then he has failed. 
For I am proud to be a part of the capitalistic 
system, the same system my father helped 
nurture, that I shall certainly further and 


fight for that my children may enjoy and 


participate in. 
This is why I am proud to be an American. 


Hovsk: Contributions to New England’s 
Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on July 13, 
14, and 15, 1961, the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol a fraternal and gymnastic organ- 
ization held its national gymnastic and 
athletic meet, known as Slet, in the city 
of Bridgeport, Conn. The 800 gymnasts 
and athletes, all Americans of Slovak 
descent of second and third generations, 
stayed at the Fairfield University for 
their competition under competent lead- 
ers of this organization, which was 
founded on July 4, 1905, in Passaic, N.J., 


and has over 52,000 members in 11 States. 


The city of Bridgeport, and the State of 
Connecticut hold a large number of its 
membership. 

During the 3-day event many new 
records were established by gymnasts 
and athletes in the organization. On 
Friday evening a picturesque parade was 
held in old Slovak section, with many 
floats and bands, including a float, which 


depicted the oldest Christian church of 


St. Emeram, built in Nitra by Slovak 
ruler Pribina in A.D. 830. U.S. Army Col. 
C. Benjamin Chapla was grand marshal 
of the parade. 

This gymnastic and athletic meet 
created great interest and both the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe 
beamed it to Czechoslovakia in general 


and Slovakia in particular. The Bridge- 


port Post published an article entitled 
“Slovak History Gives Details of Many 
Contributions to New England’s Cul- 
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tural, Religious Activities,” by John C. 
Sciranka, Slovak author from Passaic, 
N.J., and I am happy to introduce a por-- 
tion of Mr. Sciranka’s report into the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bridgeport Post, July 13, 1961] 
SLtovaK Gives Drerams or MANY 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO NEW ENGLAND’s CUL- 

TURAL, RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 

Those reading of the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol National Meet may ask what is the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol and when did the 
Slovaks begin to settle in New England and 


Connecticut? 


The Sokol is a gymnastic and athletic 
organization which had its origin in 1862 in 
Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia and 
next year it will observe its centennial. 


NAME MEANS FALCON 


The name means falcon and the move- 
ment is accepted by all the Slavonic nations, 
whose heroes were known as sokols. Bards, 
and poets have written about the fight of 
the sokols against tyranny. They were and. 
are true exponents of democracy. Later 
some placed greater emphasis on physical 
fitness more than on spiritual] values and the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol was founded 56 years 
Three years after its existence, it had its 
third national convention in Bridgeport, 
where its ninth assembly was founded in 
1906. 

The Reverend Matthew Jankola, then pas- 
tor of Sts. Cyril and Methodius parish, was 
elected national chaplain of the organiza- 
tion in 1908 and the late Andrew Zitney 
served as supreme president. Thus, the 
Sokol organization took strong roots in Con- 
necticut and the New England States. 

The second question, “When did the Slo- 
vaks begin to settle in the New England 
States?” brings us back to the doughty 
Capt. John Smith of Virginia fame, who, 
according to historians implanted his name 
firmly in the history of the New England 
States half a dozen years before Capt. Myles 
Standish appeared on that scene with the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Capt. John Smith fought the Turks with 
the Slovaks and other Christian Slavs before 
coming to establish Jamestown, Va., in 1609. 
He brought Slovaks, Poles, and other crafts- 
men with him to the New World. Smith 
admired the courage of the Slovaks, Poles, 
and other Slavs with whom he fought the 
Turks. After winning many decorations for 
bravery against the Turks, he visited as a 
hero, Poland, Slovakia, and other countries 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

And again these Slavonic warriors, when 
they witnessed Smith’s bravery, did not hesi- 
tate to join his expedition to the New World, 
where he headed the Virginia colony as its 
president: Although Smith was forced to 
quit his presidency of the colony he put 
New England on the map. 

He was known as the “Admiral of New 
England,” for he commanded a two-ship 
expedition to the coast of New England in 
1614. After his return to England with a 
cargo of codfish, Smith planned to come to 
establish in New England. No doubt he had 
Slovaks and Slavs, his faithful warriors, on 
this expedition. 

Second thoughts turn to Harvard Univer- 
sity, where the educator Johannes Amos 
Commenius (Komensky) was invited almost 
three centuries ago to be its rector. Ko- 
mensky was born in Moravian-Slovakia and 
spent most of his youthful years in Presov, 
the metropolis of Eastern Slovakia, whose 
ordinary, Byzantine Rite Bishop Paul Goj- 
lic, died a victim of the Reds a year ago. 
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History tells of Maj. John L. Polerecky, 
son of Count Andrew Polerecky of Slovakia, 
who came to America with the French ex- 
peditionary army of Rochambeau to fight 
under General Washington. 

Major Polerecky remained in America 
after the Revolutionary War. First he re- 
sided in Boston and later in Maine. He oc- 
- eupied various offices and served as town 
clerk of Dresden, Maine, where he died on 


June 8, 1830. John Hancock, as Governor 
of Massachusetts, signed his naturalization 


papers. 
ADDRESSED BY TAFT 


It is no wonder that Slovaks are known as 
“Yankees of Central Europe” when we ap- 
praise the statement of former President 
William H. Taft who, in 1917 during World 
War I, addressed 7,000 of them in Bridge- 


port, saying: “The truth is we need a lit- . 


tle poetry among our native Americans; we 
need an appreciation of poetic ideals; we 
need to have mixed with our everyday hum- 
drum life a little bit of the romance that 
you bring from the old country and we wel- 
come you on that account. Slovaks are 
among the most loyal ‘Americans by choice.’ 
They feel for America a deep gratitude. 
Here many of the rights, denied in their na- 
tive country, have been theirs unquestioned. 
It is on American soil that Slovak literature 


has largely sprung into being—even the 


Slovak language has here been shaped.” 
| “The Story of Bridgeport,” published in 

1936 in honor of the centennial of the city, 
reports on page 124 that Slovaks were repre- 
sented in Bridgeport “in goodly numbers 
as early as 1875. While the last census 
shows 4,371 foreign born of that nationality 
here, few are Czechs, most of them being 
Slovaks.” 

Alexander Halkovic said several years ago 
that when he came to Bridgeport from Slo- 
vakia in 1882 he found five Slovak and 
three Polish families. 

The Slovak families constituted those of 
Joseph and John Sedlar, Charles Kostrap- 
sky, Joseph Mrazik, Joseph Kocis, and An- 
drew Hajgel. Joseph Mrazik was the first 
to come to Bridgeport with his family. 
Later settlers here were the Grohol, Csorba, 
Ruzicka, Kolesar, Pisty, and Dugas families. 

Kolesar, 94, of Stratford, is the 
oldest American Slovak fraternalist residing 
in this area. 

The first Slovak settlers met at Mrazik’s 
home until “Big Joe” Sedlar established his 
hall on Willard Street, which was the cen- 
ter of Slovak activities several decades. Up 
to 1936 about 2,000 Slovak weddings had 
taken place in Sedlar’s hall. 

FIRST SLOVAK SOCIETY 


On September 7, 1887, the Society of St. 
John Nepomucene was organized. Joseph 
Sedilar, Joseph Sirovjak, Alexander Halko- 
vic, Michael Lozinak, John Mitro, Stephen 
Grohol, and Paul Dudra were its founders 
A year later, September 2, 1888, the Society 
of St. Stephen was founded. Joseph Sedlar 
was its commander. 

The members paraded in foresters’ uni- 
forms and drilled to maintain physical fit- 
ness. These two societies founded the First 
Slovak Wreath of Free Eagle organization, 
which has its headquarters in Bridgeport, 
and will observe its 65th anniversary this 


year. 
FOUNDED CHURCH IN 1891 


In 1891 the Slovaks organized the St. John 
Nepomucene parish in Bridgeport. The 
patron saint, who was born in Bohemia and 
was martyred for upholding the seal of con- 
fession, was chosen as the patron of the 
parish for the reason that in the new world 
laxity was spread by some agitators against 
confession. 

The Reverend Joseph Formanek was the 
first pastor, serving from 1891 to May 1895. 
After his departure Rev. Lucian Bujowski, 
later of New Britain was administrator. In 
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1897, the Reverend Francis Pribyl was pastor 
1 year. He was succeeded by Rev. Joseph 
Kossalko, who was pastor from 1898 to 1908. 
A new church was built under his pastorate. 
He was assisted by Rev. John Madar, Rev. 
Edward Knovach, and Rev. Desiderius Major. 

Fifty years ago, in 1911, a young priest, 
the Reverend Andrew E. Komara, became 
pastor. Father Komara was ordained on 
May 30, 1910, by the late Bishop John J. 
Nilan. He built a parochial school in 1913. 
His pastorate marked a new era of Bridge- 
port Slovaks. 

Father Komara visited Rome in September 
1927, and encouraged the Slovak Jesuit, 
Father Vendelin Javorka, S.J., founder of 
the now famous Russicum, where priests 
are trained for missionary work in Russia. 
The Reverend Michael Golob accompanied 
Father Komara-on his trip. 

Father Komara also encouraged the late 
Most Reverend Joseph M. Koudelka, Bishop 
of Superior, Wis., to give missions in Slovak 
to his parishioners. Father Komara and the 
late Father Gaspar J. Panik founded the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Bozske 
Srdce Jezisa), a monthly publication in 
Slovak. 

After Father Komara’s death in 1932, 
Reverend Michael J. Carnicke became his 
successor. Father Carnicke, now a mon- 
signor, is the first American Slovak to be 
honored as domestic prelate in the New Eng- 
land States. 

After the establishment of the Bridgeport 
diocese, Monsignor Carnicke became the 
pastor of the Holy Name of Jesus Parish in 
Stratford and the Reverend Albert A. 
Tomasko, assistant pastor of St. John’s, was 
appointed pastor. Father Tomasko has 
served St. John Nepomucene parish since 
his ordination 25 years ago. The parish is 
known as the mother parish of New England 
Catholic Slovaks. 

Sts. Cyril and Methodius parish was 
founded April 14, 1907. The initiative was 
given by the St. Joseph’s Society on April 9 
after a talk by George Mizak. The organ- 
ization meeting took place 5 days later in 
Sediar’s Hall. Andrew Repko presided at 
the meeting. 

The Society of Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
was founded with its first officers as follows: 
Michael Kvaka, president; Michael Senko, 
recording secretary; Joseph Ondek, Jr., finan- 
cial secretary; Andrew Repko, treasurer, and 
Andrew Zitnay, Matthew Mihal and John 
Tomasko, Jr., auditors. 

The late Bishop John Nilan gave his per- 
mission to organize the parish. The Rev- 
erend Matthew Jankola became its first pas- 
tor in November 1907. The old Polish church 
of St. Michael was bought for $16,250. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL 


In 1908 Father Jankola established the 
parochial school. He is founder of the 
Slovak Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius with the mother house in Dan- 
ville, Pa. They teach in the parochial 
schools. After Father Jankola’s death May 
15, 1916, the Reverend Gaspar J. Panik of 
Torrington became pastor. 

During Father Jankola’s pastorate a beau- 


tiful church was built and during Father | 


Panik’s pastoral a school, convent and rec- 
tory were erected. Father Panik died on 
January 22, 1933, then only 48 years old. 

Bishop Nilan appointed the Reverend 
Stephen J. Panik to be his successor Fa- 
ther Panik had the.church redecorated. He 
encouraged many young men to study for 
the priesthood. After his death in 1953, 
Father John F. Murcko became pastor. 
During his pastorate the parish celebrated 
its golden jubilee. Father Murcko had the 
body of Father Jankola exhumed in 1959 
and moved to Danville, Pa., during the golden 
jubilee of the Sisters of Sts. Cyril and Meth- 
odius. 

The three predecessors of Father Murcko, 
Fathers Jankola, Gaspar Panik and Stephen 
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Panik, were supreme chaplains of the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol. 

Father Gaspar Panik founded 45 years 
ago, a Slovak monthly publication, Ave 
Maria, which is published in Passaic, N.J., 
by Slovak Benedictine fathers of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Father Stephen Panik was editor of 
“Children’s Friend” (Priatel Dietok), youth’s 
publication of the Slovak Catholic Sokol 
which is observing its golden jubilee. 

HOLY NAME PARISH, STRATFORD 

On May 13, 1922, the parish of the Holy 
Name of Jesus was organized in Stratford. 
John Kupec, Joseph Stemple, Joseph Nagy, 
Veronica Sulik and Anna Marfiak were the 
first committee of laity for the organization 


of the parish. Bishop Nilan appointed on 


June 10, 1923, the Reverend Michael J. Car- 
nicke as first pastor. 

| The first small church was blessed on 
December 10, 1923. Father Carnicke was 
transferred to St. John Nepomucene parish 
in 19382 and was succeeded by the Reverend 
Stephen Grohol who continued in the work 
of building the parish. During his illness, 
Father Joseph Maco was administrator. 
Later, Father Joseph Pisarcik was appointed 
pastor and he continued as publisher of 
Sacred Heart Messenger after Father 
Komara’s death. During his illness, Father 
John Filip was administrator. A church, 
school convent, and rectory were erected and 
in 1957 Monsignor Carnicke returned as 
pastor. 

OTHER SLOVAK PARISHES 

In 1912, the parish of Sacred Heart was 
organized at Torrington with the Reverend 
Gaspar J. Panik as pastor. When he became 
pastor of Sts. Cyril and Methodius Parish 
in Bridgeport, the Reverend Stephen J. 
Panik became Torrington’s pastor, serving 
until 1933 when he was transferred to 
Bridgeport. He was succeeded by Father 
John Zihala, a native Bridgeporter, who is 
the present pastor. 

A Parish of All Saints was organized four 
decades ago in New Britain with the Rev- 
erend Stephen Grohol as pastor. He was 
succeeded by the Reverend Paul Spodnik, 
also a native Bridgeporter. The present 
pastor is the Reverend Paul Maco, also of 
Bridgeport. 

The St. Benedict’s parish, Stamford, was 


founded 30 years ago with the Reverend John 


F. Murcko as pastor. After his transfer to 
Bridgeport, the Reverend Francis Metro be- 
came pastor. When Father Metro died 3 
years ago, the Reverend Stephen Grinvalsky 
became pastor. 

Other pastors of Slovak descent are the 
Reverend John J. Filip, pastor of St. Francis 
parish, Wilton, and diocesan director of CYO; 
the Reverend Andrew Hajzus, pastor of Our 


Lady of Good Counsel, Bridgeport; the Rev-. 


erend Joseph Kupec, pastor of St. Stephen’s 
parish, Stepney Depot. 3 

There are Slovak parishes of St. Peter, 
Westfield, Mass., with Rev. Joseph G. Novo- 
rolsky as pastor; St. Anthony’s, Webster, 
Mass., with Rev. Joseph Nerenz as pastor and 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius parish, Lisbon, 
Maine, with Rev. Fabian Onyderovsky, 
O.F.M., as pastor. 

Slovak missioners are affiliated with the 
Passionist Monastery, West Springfield, Mass., 
with Father Eugene Kozar, C.P., established 


there. 


Some of the younger priests serving in 
Slovak parishes in Connecticut are as fol- 
lows: Rev. Andrew Horvath and Rev. Robert 
Maty (St. John Nepomucene, Bridgeport) ; 
Rev. John Pitonak and Rev. Joseph Gorecki 
(Sts. Cyril and Methodius, Bridgeport); Rev. 
John Tomis and Rev. Joseph Pekar (Holy 
Name of Jesus, Stratford); Rev. John F. 
Smolke (Stamford); Rev. Paul Spodnik 
(retired); Rev. Leo Spodnik (Sacred Heart, 
Torrington); Rev. Francis Mihalik (Immacu- 
late Conception, Terryville); Rev. William 
Dudchak (St. Francis Hospital, Hartford); 
Rev. Edward Gresh (St. Lawrence, Hartford) : 
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Rev. Marshall Filip (St. Joseph’s, New Brit- 
ain); Rev. Edward Muha (St. Michael’s, 
Waterville); Rev. Anthony Sima (St. Francis, 
Torrington); Rev. Stephen Vitka (St. Prancis 
of Assisi, New Britain); and Rev. Edmund 
Mochak, East Douglas, Mass. 

All of these have relatives in Bridgeport. 

Slovaks of Bridgeport raised during World 
War I, $62,000 for the establishment of the 
first Republic of Czechoslovakia. Their last 
Sokol meet was in Bridgeport in August 
1927. Since that time the organization in- 
creased in membership to more than 20,000 
and its assets exceed $15 million. 


Sports in the Sky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the youth, 
and some of the not so young, of the 
space age have found and developed a 
new series of sports—the sky sports. 
These include such sports as parachut- 
ing, ballooning, soaring, aeromodeling, 
and aerobatics. An increasing number 
of our youth is now taking part in these 


sports. Indeed, the National Aeronau- 


tic Association of the United States has 


now many chapters and members all 


over the country—including my own 
State of Wisconsin—who practice these 
sports. The Parachute Club of Amer- 
ica, which is an affiliate of the National 
Aeronautic Association, will indeed have 
a distinguished undertaking next year— 
when it will act as host for the world 
This will 
be the first time that these champion- 
ships have been held in the United 
States, and teams from some 20 nations 
are expected to participate. It is hoped 


by many that this occasion will help 


promote in this country an increasing 
interest in sky sports. In the past, Rus- 


sia and its satellites have been the lead- 


ers in this field. Of some 82 world rec- 
ords in these sports Russia holds 60 and 
the remaining 22 are held by other Iron 
Curtain countries. The United States 
holds no records. 

Much is being done in this country to 
make up for the time during which 
parachuting and other sky sports were 
looked upon as mere stunts for people 
who had little or no regard for their 


necks. Parachute jumping has been in- 


creasing in this country—for fun, for 
competition, and for emergencies, both 
military and peaceful, including fire- 
fighting, and so forth. Parachuting is 
one of the fastest growing peacetime 
sports in the country. It is also a stra- 
tegic method of deploying troops at the 
scene of battle. There is no longer room 
in today’s parachuting for the stunt 
boys, the reckless or the careless. Skill 
and discipline are the rules. It is esti- 
mated that last year some 50,000 non- 
military parachute jumps were made in 
this country. 

Russia and the Iron Curtain countries 
have used training in parachute jump- 
ing as a means of preparing their youth 
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for future military It cer- 
tainly does not help U.S. prestige to have 
all the parachute records held by the 
Iron Curtain countries. It is hoped that 
bringing the world championship here 
next year will improve the posture of 
the United States. Indeed, Russia vig- 
orously objected to holding the cham- 
pionship competition in this country. 
When the world championship was 
invited to come to the United States the 
Congress of the United States joined in 
the invitation—Public Law 796, of the 
86th Congress. It is now requested of 
the U.S. Government to help in making 
the preparations for this championship 
competition. Last week the National 
Aeronautic Association testified before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
I believe it is important that these cham- 
pionships be planned in a way that will 
bring credit to the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of Mr. Martin M. Decker, on behalf of 
the National Aeronautic Association, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 


committee on International Organiza- 


tions and Movements, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MarTIN M. DEecKER, SENIOR 
VIcE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AERONAUTIC 
ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE HOUSE FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, AUGUST 29, 
1961 


We appreciate this opportunity to acquaint 
you with our position regarding the sixth 
world sport parachuting championships 
scheduled to be held at Orange, Mass., in 
August 1962, and to clarify various proposed 
legislation regarding these championships 
and other championships of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, which our as- 
sociation is anxious to host in the near 
future. 

The National Aeronautic Association is the 
sole U.S. representative of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, which is a 
world organization representing 48 nations 
and was founded in 1905 to further the ad- 
vancement of aviation throughout the 
world and to stimulate international com- 
petition and air touring. It is also the or- 
ganization that certifies all world records 
for aircraft, spacecraft, parachuting, balloon- 
ing, soaring, and aeromodeling. 

There are five FAI world championships— 
parachuting, ballooning, soaring, aeromodel- 
ing, and aerobatics. No FAI world champion- 
ships have ever been held in the United 
States, and during recent years, the majority 
of championships have been held in Iron 
Curtain countries. 

The United States sent its first parachut- 
ing team abroad to compete in world com- 
petition in 1956, when the parachuting 
championships were held in Moscow. US. 
teams have participated in each parachuting 
championship since that time. There are 
82 parachuting records held by various coun- 
tries throughout the world. Every one of 
these records is held by an Iron Curtain 
country, and Russia holds 60 of the 82 
records. The United States holds none. 
We are pleased to inform you ‘that, only last 
week, a U.S. team participated in the invita- 
tional international parachuting event in 
Europe and took first place in every event. 
Because of the comparative youth of or- 
ganized parachuting in this country, this is 
the first time a U.S. team has taken first 
place in parachuting. 
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The National Aeronautic Association is ex- 
tremely interested in seeing the five world 
championships held in the United States 
next year, along with the general conference 
of the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale. The FAI general conference has . 
been held in the United States only twice 
since 1905, and the last time was in 1958. 
It is not within the financial means of the 
National Aeronautic Association to host 
these events alone. As a result, Representa- 
tive OLIn of Texas, introduced H.R. 
6068 on March 29 of this year. You will note 
that the bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$450,000 to provide assistance in connection 
with the world championships and the FAI 
general conference. 

We realized at the time that this amount | 
alone would not be sufficient to support each 
of the events properly; however, we fully ex- 
pected additional financial support from out- 
side sources. 

The situation at this moment involves the 
three joint resolutions mentioned earlier, 
which were introduced at the request of the 
Sport Parachuting Commission of Massa- 
chusetts, and H.R. 6068, which was intro- 
duced at the request of the National Aero- 
nautic Association. These two organizations 
are in complete agreement that, should H.R. 
6068 be favorably considered by the Con- 
gress, the loan guarantee amount requested 
in the three joint resolutions submitted on 
behalf of the Sport Parachuting Commission 
of Massachusetts would be reduced by the 
amount included in H.R. 6068 for parachut- 
ing. | 

I respectfully call your attention to the 
attached copy of Public Law 86-796, approved 
by the 86th Congress on September 15, 1960. 
This law states that, “The Government of the 
United States joins in the invitation of the 
National Aeronautic Association to the Fed- 
eration Aeronautique Internationale to hold 
the 1962 world parachuting championships 
in the United States at Orange, Mass. The 
Secretary of State is directed to transmit a 
copy of this joint resolution to the Federa- 
tion Aeronautique Internationale.” 

In view of the above, our association and 
the Government of the United States are 
committed by Public Law 86-796 to host the 
1962 world sport parachuting championships. 
We feel that these championships should be 
staged in such a manner as to reflect the 
highest possible credit upon this Nation, par- 
ticularly among the participants from some 
20 foreign countries. Our team that partici- 
pated in the 1956 parachuting championships 
in Moscow report that the Soviets made 
every possible effort to stage the champion- 
ships to reflect the highest possible degree 
of efficiency and impressiveness. We feel 
that we should do no less. 

Each year, the United States officially sends 
groups abroad to represent this country— 
groups that include musicians, actors, sports- 
men, etc. In view of today’s headlines and 
the importance of aviation to world freedom 
and national security, we can think of no 
other field in which so much good can be 
done by making good showing for this coun- 
try internationally than through proper 
hosting of such events as the FAI world 
championships and general conference, and 
having our teams take honors in interna- 
tional competitions. 

We sincerely hope that this report will be . 
helpful to you in considering the interna- 
tional significance and importance of the FAI 
world championships and general conference 
and, particularly the sixth world parachute . 
championships which we will host. — 

‘We appreciate this opportunity to call thin 
to your attention and we sincerely solicts 
the support of the Congress in helping host 
the sixth world parachuting championships 
and any other FAI championships which we 
are fortunate enough to hold in our coun- 
try. We believe this type of activity is in 
the national interest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Keynote Address by Amvets National 
Commander Harold Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, one of 
the great veterans organization leaders 
in the United States since World War 
It has been Harold Russell, who just 
completed his third term as national 
commander of the American Veterans 
of World War II and Korea. I have 
counted it a privilege to be associated 
with him in AMVETS and to know him 
as a good personal friend. To me, he 
symbolizes the unquenchable spirit of 
the war disabled and the vision of a man 
who is working for world peace, and 
for the rehabilitation of the victims of 
war and persecution. 

Millions of Americans still remember 
Harold Russell as the academy award- 
winning star of the motion picture “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” As leader 
of the AMVETS and, for 10 years, as 
vice president of the World Veterans 
Fund, Inc., he has traveled throughout 
the world. In addition to extensive work 
in the United States he has visited both 
the capitals and the villages of Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Yu- 
goslavia, Greece, Israel, Egypt, Pakistan, 
India, Japan, Burma, and Thailand. 

Harold Russell is a native of North 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, who moved to 
Boston, Mass., with his family, when 
Harold was six, following the death of 
his father. In February 1942, while go- 
ing through basic infantry training as an 
Army volunteer, he volunteered for serv- 
ice with the paratroopers. By June 1942, 
he had qualified as a paratrooper in- 
structor specializing in demolition and 
explosives. In that role, he made more 
than 50 jumps. An explosion cost him 
his hands and altered the whole course 
of his career. 

Harold Russell’s long fight back to 
health in Army hospitals, the develop- 
ment of a new state of mind in which 
he determined that “it’s not what you 
lost but what you have left and how you 
use it that counts,” have been an in- 
spiration to millions of Americans and 
others throughout the world. His book 


“Victory in My Hands,” has been trans- 


lated into 20 languages. 

Harold Russell has worked with the 
Treasury Department to spur the sale 
of savings bonds, he has aided the Red 
Cross, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, CARE, the Com- 
mittee for International Economic 
Growth, and the Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. In 1950, he was 
chosen by the junior chamber of com- 
merce for their annual award as one of 
the 10 outstanding young men of the 
year. 

Harold Russell and his lovely wife, 


Rita, live in Wayland, Mass., with their 


two children, Jerry and Adele Rita. 
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Harold Russell is an indefatigable and 
extremely popular speechmaker; he has 
appeared on rostrums of every State in 
the Union; he has testified frequently on 


Capitol Hill before congressional com- 


mittees; he has visited veterans’ hos- 
pitals everywhere—probably more of 
them than any man alive. He has also 
been a recipient of numerous awards to 
honor his work and principles, including 
one honorary degree. 

One of the finest addresses in his 
career was his keynote address to the 
AMVETS Convention in Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Harold Russell’s 
keynote address to the 17th Annual 
AMVETS National Convention, delivered 
on August 24, 1961, in Louisville, Ky., be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF THE KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY NATIONAL 

COMMANDER HAROLD RUSSELL, 

17TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION, LOU- 

ISVILLE, Ky., AuGusST 24, 1961 

Fellow Amvets, few men in AMVETS have 
been privileged to enjoy the esteem and high 
honor you have conferred on me in generous 
measure over the long years. Twice in our 
history we have turned the corner of a new 
decade together. 

Now, as I prepare to leave my command 
for the third and final time, you have hon- 
ored me again by asking me to sound the 
keynote of a National AMVETS Convention. 
But as a far greater leader said, not too long 
ago, I do not shrink from this responsibil- 
ity, I welcome it. 

' Only 20 years have passed since the fire 
and flame of total war reached out to test 
the valor of American soldiers and sailors; a 
brief moment in the reckonings of history. 
And yet how remote, how incredibly far 
away does the world of 1941 seem to us now. 

Twenty years ago television was unknown 

in our homes. Twenty years ago our fastest 


commercial aircraft cruised at 130 miles an 
hour. Transocean flying had just been in- 


augurated. Twenty years ago the United 
States was still bemused with the hope that 
it could stay clear of Europe’s wars, safe in 
fortress America. Twenty years ago AMVETS 
did not exist even as a concept. Twenty 
years ago man was still a hopeless captive 
without means of escape from the prison of 
his own atmosphere. There were no 
A-bombs, no H-bombs, no means of total de- 
struction. And some of us were the problem 
teenagers of another generation, and all of 
us were young. 

I ask you now to turn and look to the 

rear of this hall, to the replica of that in- 
credible capsule, an instrument of release 
from earth, a vehicle that can travel with 
living men at a speed of 18,000 miles per hour 
into the dark and dangerous vacuums of 
space itself. 

There sits the strange symbol of the revo- 
lution that has engulfed us during these 20 
years—a revolution of frenzied progress, of 
explosive growth, of ferment and struggle. 


Our world of 20 years ago is ripped and 
torn, gone forever in the throes of revolu- 
tion, to a degree and in a manner far beyond 
the wildest imaginings of our own revolu- 
tionary forebears. And this revolution is 
not only political. It is also economic, so- 
cial, and scientific. 

History may well look back at our mid- 
century as the of a new renais- 
sance of the human spirit and the human 
mind. Or if we fail there may be no history 
at all on a burned-out cinder spinning 
without meaning, silent in the darkness of 
eternal time. 
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We must ask ourselves then what shall 
be our role as a nation and as Americans in 
the convulsions of our generation. The 
answer to that question is the overriding 
issue haunting the hopes of the world. 

We Americans were born of rebellion and 
revolution. Our forefathers wrote what 
Lincoln has called the immortal emblem 
of humanity: The Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It was our forefathers who rose up 
with arms to overthrow the oppressions of a 
colonial tyranny. We are the people who 
gave birth to the doctrine of the consent 
of the governed. America invented and made 
workable the most powerful and most mod- 
ern weapon in the world today—the instru- 
ment of self-determination through revolu- 
tion. 

Let me tell you something: Our invention 
has been stolen. It has been stolen by the 
apparatus of the international Communist 
movement headquartered in the Soviet 
Union—political mobsters who have made a 
career of stealing other people’s inventions. 

We don’t mind the theft. The real crime 
is that they have perverted and corrupted 
its meaning and its use. Today in Asia 
and Africa and even in Latin America the 
only books on revolution are Communist 
books. And Karl Marx, not Tom Paine; 


Lenin and Stalin, rather than Jefferson and 


Madison, are given the credit for the con- 
tents. 

We have been so preoccupied looking for 
Communists under our own beds, so intent 
on fighting dialetical materialism with dol- 
lars and bombs, that we have forgotten or 
neglected the most powerful weapon of 
all—our own concepts of revolution and 
freedom and justice and self-determina- 
tion—ideas that sprang from the hearts and 
blood of our native land. 

It is not my purpose here to downgrade 
either the urgency of fighting subversion at 
home, or of strengthening our military 
might in this era of total challenge. We 
must have the brute power of arms that are 
absolutely vital to our survival as a deter- 
rent against reckless military adventurers 
who seek dominion over the world. 

And we must regain our lost leadership in 
the race for space. I am shocked by those 
voices among us who question our need for 
the money to be first on the moon. Any 
theory that the penetration of outer space 
is just some sort of sporting contest without 
great significance is a dangerous and half- 
baked theory. Let me remind you that the 
nation controlling outer space controls the 
world. And don’t let any politicians kid 
you about that. 

But these are subjects for another time 
and place. I am talking now about another 
race—the race to regain leadership in the 
validity and vigor of revolution as conceived 
and expressed by Aristotle and by the Found- 
ing Fathers of America, concepts born in 
America but borrowed from the heritage 
of Judaeo-Christian civilization and from 
the humanity of Buddha and the Moslems— 
ideas and ideals massively betrayed by the 
stinking cynicism of Stalin and Mao Tse- 
tung and such lesser traitors to mankind as 
Fidel Castro. 

Red China has called us a paper tiger. 
America rejects this insolence, secure in the 
knowledge of its strength. But to millions 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
watching our voting record in the U.N. and 
the development of our foreign policies, we 
give the impression of standing only for a 
paper revolution. Why should this be? 

The fact is that we are no longer a revo- 
lutionary society because we have no need 
to be. The institutions we have created 
through revolution in the 18th century have 
fiourished and endured. Our achievements 
are the envy of mankind. 


But are we as a people and a nation pre- 
pared to understand this yearning? Are we 


prepared to recognize the revolutions for 
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gotten your heritage. 


true freedom and to prevent them from be- 
ing subverted in other places and among 
Other people? I say we are only just be- 
ginning to understand this kind of ferment. 
I say we must act and act positively, within 
the limits of circumstance, at whatever cost 
in effort and wealth, to regain the faith, the 
belief, and the confidence of the millions who 
still aspire to real freedom and who, in the 
ultimate, may hold the balance of power. 

The Communists and the cold war leave 
us no alternative. 
flavor of our revolutionary past, recapture 
the power of our own invention, and prove 
to confused and misled millions the enormity 
of the Communist lie and the potential of 
true freedom through both words and deeds. 
Only thus can we validate our credentials. 

This fact is no less true in Berlin and 
Bizerte than in Cuba or the Congo. 

AMVETS, as the only recognized World 

War II and Korean veterans organization, has 
@ responsibility in this endeavor as the 
spokesmen for what our President has called 
a new generation of Americans, born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined by a 
cold and bitter peace, and proud of our 
ancient heritage. 
- How, you must ask yourselves, how sturdy 
is this structure we have built in 16 short 
years? How effective is this vehicle of ours 
for advancing the cause of freedom, the cause 
of democracy, the cause of survival? Are 
we big enough in numbers and are we big 
enough in our understanding of basic issues 
to provide the kind of leadership and the 
kind of impact that alone can justify our 
presence in this hall? 

I have said before that we are not yet big 
enough in numbers. But a rollcall alone 
does not measure the worth of a cause or 
the value of an ideal. If only numbers 


- counted, the crusades could not have altered 


the shape of history. The Communists would 
not control the vast. continent of Asia and 
our own revolution would not have fired. the 
imagination of the world. 

Strength does not lie in numbers alone. 
Strength is found in the sum total of dedi- 
cation by even a handful of men to ideals 
and objectives which, over the course of his- 
tory, survive as beacons of hope because they 
are forever valid. And the service rendered 
__by the least among us adds up to an un- 
~ common totality of useful meaning. 

But numbers do count in terms of im- 
pact. Numbers are needed in exerting 
significant influence. And when an organ- 
ization stops growing, it begins dying. 

We must grow to survive. 
afford to lose ground. Neither can we af- 
ford to stand still. Either course betrays 
the. faith that Congress has shown in our 
right to speak for the veterans of World 
War II and Korea. And either course dis- 
honors the effort and sacrifice that have 
shaped our policies and our power. 

Later, in this convention, I shall present 
to you far-reaching proposals for internal 
strengthening of the AMVETS organization. 
Some of them may seem revolutionary to 
you. But those among you who fear or 
resist revolutionary change have indeed for- 
We who live today 
in revolutionary times and sprang from 
revolutionary soil are less than we ought to 
be if we shrink from revolutionary necessity. 

To all of you, then I say: If the passage 
of time and the burdens of life have caused 
your spirit to waver, even a trifle, now is the 
hour to rekindle the full flame of your fer- 
vor—to burnish again your faith in the proc- 
ess of democratic action and your pride in 
the destiny of the Amvets dream—a dream 
born in the foxholes and jungles of World 


_ War II and brought into being by you and 


all the men and women around you. 

For our country and for Amvets we have 
reached a point in time where the challenge 
to our future has reached its ultimate peak, 


We must recapture the 


We cannot. 
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History alone shall record how we react 
to this challenge—to what our president has 
called America’s hoyr of maximum danger. 

Fellow Amvets, this indeed is our moment 
of truth. 

The moment that demands that extra 
ounce of muscle, that extra unity, that ex- 
tra spurt of energy, that extra touch of 
wisdom, flowering upward from the grass- 
roots of America, spurring us forward, each 
in his own way, with the determination to 
achieve the realization of our lofty aims as 
@ people, in fulfillment of our heroic and 
revolutionary destiny as. the ie: Nation 
on the face of the earth. 

Thank you very much. 


Only in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a very excellent article. Its 
title is “Only in America,” and it is from 
the August 18 issue of the Marion (Ind.) 
News Herald. 

The article is a tribute to a man named 
Nick Michos—to him and to thousands 
of other “men and women born on other 
shores who made this Nation better and 
greater by their decision to come here.” 

Because I believe that these few words 
deserve to be read and thought about, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the arti- 
cle printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONLY IN AMERICA 

Néws Herald carries no news of marriage, 
divorce, birth, or death and seldom com- 
ments on the demise of a local citizen, 
despite—in many cases—the fact of the edi- 
tor’s close friendship with the deceased 
person. 

The reason is simple. News Herald lacks 
the space to pay editorial tribute to all those 
whom we know to have been outstanding 
citizens and we do not desire to pick and 
choose whom to mention. 

However, the recent death of Nick 
Michos—who like Russ Bragg, Dave Shiff, 
Glen Runyon, Orla Westfall, and others 
whose deaths have saddened the whole 
community the past year, had only friends 
and no enemies—makes temporary depart- 
ure from the custom acceptable. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to 
eulogize Nick. His life, like the lives of 


many others, was its own eulogy. A kindly 


gentleman needs no editorials, as an indi- 
vidual. 
Our purpose is to point out that Nick 


-Michos was one of the highest type of im- 


migrants, the men and women born on 
other shores who made this Nation better 
and greater by their decision to come here. 

Some immigrants have attracted unfavor- 
able attention by their constant demands on 
the United States and a stolid refusal to con- 
tribute anything to their new home’s wel- 
fare. They are a minority. 

The overwhelming majority of. these peo- 
ple—Swedes and Germans, Irish and Poles, 
Italians and , Greeks and Chinese— 
whatever their national origin, have settled 
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here,' reared their families in the ways of 
the Lord, established their businesses and — 
homes and churches and have been capi- 
tal A Americans and capital C citizens. 

The minority draw the resentments. But 
the majority give the United States of 
America as much—and often more—as they > 
receive. 

This is a better Nation because there are 
people named Michos and Pappanelli, Shiff 
and Goldberg, Lazzeri and Swanson in it, | 
as well as people named Jones and Smith, 
Johnson and Wilson, Bragg, Westfall, Run- 
yon, and Harrison. 

Our diversity is our strength. Only in 
America could the great-grandson of penni- 
less Irish immigrants sit in the White House. 
Only in America could a man born on for- 
eign soil have had his funeral flowers trans- 
ported to the cemetery in four trucks, as 
did Nick Michos last week. 

The life and death of such men deserves - 
editorial notice, not on a personal note but 
because they speak for millions—the good 


‘Americans, be they born in Marion or Jeru- 


salem, Ohio or Poland, Swayzee or Athens. 


Omaha’s Aviation Day at Eppley Field— | 
Address by Gen. James H. Doolittle, 
USAF, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
growth of aviation in America has been 
rapid and dynamic. This was graph- 
ically illustrated last weekend by Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, speaking at a 
dinner celebrating the opening of the 
new Eppley Air Terminal in Omaha. 
He recalled first landing an airplane in 
Omaha about 40 years ago in a con- 
verted pasture. He looked ahead to 
commercial adaptation of the B~—-70 
which, at 2,000 miles per hour, would 

alf. 

Many American cities are proud of 
their efforts to keep pace with this spec- 
tacular growth in aviation. One of the 


proudest is Omaha, which offered a twin 


salute to flying by opening its magnifi- 
cent new Eppley Terminal and at the 
same time honoring the 15th anniver- 
sary of the Strategic Air Command, the 
world’s most powerful aerospace force. 

Mr. Arthur C. Storz, Sr., the only 
chairman the Omaha Airport Authority 
has ever had and an aviation enthusiast 
since 1917 when he was an aviation 
cadet, introduced General Doolittle at 
the dinner. Mr. Storz, whose vision and 
dedicated leadership made Eppley Field 
a possibility has a deep love of Omaha, 
reflected in many other civic and chari- 
table activities. Civic activity to him is 
not a matter of self-glorification. It is 
not only a duty. To him, it is an obliga- 
tion and a privilege. 

The father of two World War II Army 
Air Corps pilots, Mr. Storz has long been 
active in the Air Force Association and 
was named its Man of the Year in 1955. — 
He won its Medal of Merit and was 
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The new airport is named Eppley Air 
Terminal, after the late Eugene Eppley, 
who was a pioneer aviator who knew 
Orville Wright. He became interested 
in aviation in 1911 when he was running 
‘a hotel in Lima, Ohio. He went on to 
build the biggest individually controlled 
hotel chain in the world. 

When Omaha chose the site of its 
present airport in 1929, Gene Eppley was 
one of the members of the selection com- 
mittee: In 1959, a year after his death, 
the Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, Inc., 
which he established to handle his phil- 
anthropies, announced a gift of $1 mil- 


lion to help finance improvements at the 
. field. 


was only one of his many 
legacies and made possible the Omaha 
terminal as it is today, a $3,750,000 
reality. 

It was fitting that Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little, himself a pioneer in flying, should 
discuss the past and the future of avia- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that his 
thoughtful -address be inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: _ 

REMARKS Br LT. GEN. Sinton H. 

U.S. Am Force, RETIRED, AT A DINNER 
CELEBRATING THE OPENING OF THE EPPLEY 

Am TERMINAL AND THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY 

Or THE Srratrecic Aim COMMAND, HOTEL 

SHERATON Omana, NEBR., 

SEPTEMBER 2, 1961 

It was something like four decades ago that 
I first landed an airplane at Omaha. The 


 g@irfield was, if I remember correctly, a con- 


Ben Field. Ido not know what inspired 
‘the selection of “Nebraska” spelled back- 
wards as the name for the pioneer location 
of this city’s aviation activity. It was cer- 
tainly not prophetic for there has never 
been anything backward about Omaha's 
purposeful participation in America’s civilian 
and military aviation development. 

Even in those old days the people of Omaha 


' were intensely interested in aviation. My 


good friends, Gould Dietz and Colonel 
Thomas—iong since gone to their rewards— 
were two of the early enthusiasts, as was 
Gene Eppley, the aviation pioneer for whom 

unicipal airport is so fittingly 
named. 


When Omaha early emerged as a primary 
link in the Nation’s ats transportation chain 
it became obvious to the farsighted that 
ever increasing airfield facilities would be 
required. But progress does not always oc- 
cur in an orderly fashion. Aviation has 
developed so rapidly that throughout the 
Nation necessary ground facilities have al- 
most invariably lagged—and in most mu- 
nicipalities still do. By the time or shortly 
after needed improvements are completed, 
more, larger and faster aircraft become avail- 


g@ble and further. improvements are re- 


quired. This trend will continue. 
Describing the situation here, cured today 

by the opening of the new Eppley Airfield 

Terminal, the Omaha World-Herald com- 


mented editorially that the old terminal was. 


“jammed * * * overheated in winter, swel- 
tering in summer” and inadequate in every- 
thing. 

While Omahans can view with pride—and 
air travelers with relief and satisfaction— 
the tangible effect of the Eppley Airfield 
Terminal, the story behind the accomplish- 
ment of this achievement is of equal sig- 
nificance with the ramps, buildings and 
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It is the story of 
@ group of dedicated men who overcame 
inertia to bring about the creation of a new 


terminal. 


Although there are many to whom credit 
is due for what has been done, there can be 
little doubt that the leadership of Art Storz 
and his associates of the Omaha Airport Au- 
thority—Jim Moore, Mike Flannigan, Pete 
Kiewit and Jim the indispensa- 


Regan—was 
Die ingredient in the drive toward the cul- 


mination which we observe today. Richard 
Mooney, the director, worked inde- 
fatigably and is entitled to much credit for 
the prompt, efficient and economical man- 
ner in which the task was accomplished. 

I’ve known Art for a long time. He is a 
“getter of things done’—a very persistent 
person. When he took charge—with the 
creation in March 1959 of the Omaha Air- 
port Authority—it was a foregone conclusion 
that the Eppley Terminal would become a 
reality. 

Five or six million dollars were required to 
implement the master plan for Eppley Field. 
Art and his colleagues have managed to raise 
the funds without—they proudly point out— 
cost to the Omaha taxpayer. Revenue bonds 
issued by the airport authority account for 
$244 million. New contract terms with the 
air carriers and allotments under Federal 
and State programs have added to the fund. 
And, finally, a million-dollar grant from the 
Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, plus almost a 
million and a half of Government matching 
money, raised the total to that required for 
the improvement program. 

While Eppley Field and its new terminal 
justly call for a considerable measure of our 
attention during this “Omaha Salutes Avia- 
tion” observance, it is appropriate that we 
mark another important aviation event in 
the history of Omaha—the 15th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Strategic Air 
Command now headquartered at Offutt Air 
Force Base. 

It was in November 1948 that Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, who had taken over command of 
SAC the previous month, moved his head- 
quarters to Offutt Field—which we oldtimers 
remembered as Fort Crook. 

When SAC moved to Omaha it was yet 
another evidence of the significance of 
Omaha as the strategic center of the United 
States. Just as the railroads and later air 
transportation found the geographic location 
of this city—in almost the precise center of 
the United States—a major factor in their 
planning, so did the SAC planners find it an 
ideal site for their operational headquar- 
ters—the nerve center of their farflung, 
worldwide operations. 

In 1946, the year of its formation, SAC was 
assigned the responsibility for déveloping a 
long-range atomic striking force which, at 
that time, was necessarily wholly based upon 
the concept of delivery by airplane. 

By the time of the move to Omaha the 
force consisted of about 52,000 people and 
1,000 aircraft operating from 22 land bases. 
Today, under Commander in Chief Thomas 
S. Power it has a total force strength—mili- 
tary and civilian—of some 270,000 people. 
SAC operates from approximately 80 bases 
worldwide of which about 60 are located in 
the continental United States. The total 
bomber inventory approximates 1,700, in- 
cluding nearly 1,100 B—47’s, 550 B-—52’s, and 
two wings of B-58’s. The bombers are sup- 
ported by about 1,000 tanker aircraft, 450 of 
which are all-jet KC—135’s and 550 propeller- 


driven KC-97’s. SAC Atlas intercontinental 


ballistic missiles are operational and on alert 
at Vandenberg, Offutt, and Warren Air Force 
Bases. 
More Atlas sites and hardened and dis- 
Titan and Minuteman bases are going 
in at an ever-accelerating rate. They consti- 
tute a new and important increase in SAC’s 
deterrent strength. SAC’s business is peace— 


peace through strength. SAC people truly 
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say “Peace is our profession.” Only through 
military strength can we avoid war. Military 
weakness, on our part, would invite war. If 
the Soviets believed that they could de- 
cisively defeat us with a quick military 


coup—without—-unacceptable damage to 


themselves—they would be sorely tempted to 
endeavor to achieve their avowed objective 
of world communization and world domina- 
tion in that way. The Soviets must know 
that to attack us would be suicide. 

It should be pointed out that we live in a 
very complex and highly competitive world 
and even though we are able to continue— 
with honor—to avoid war, we cannot avoid 
conflict. Already we are in ideological and 
technological conflict and will soon be faced 
with increasingly intense economic compe- 
tition with the Communist bloc. But with 
this, if we wake up and work, we can cope. 
It is infinitely preferable to nuclear war. 

Perhaps here I should say a word about 
the missile . The Soviets started an 
all-out missile development program in 1946. 
By 1953 the reports on their progress were 


becoming increasingly disturbing. In 1954, 


8 years after the Soviets had started, our 
Government gave top military priority to an 
ICBM program and the Air Force was made 
the executive agent. It took us 5 full 

of all-out effort to catch up with the Soviets 
in missile technology. We probably have not 
yet caught up in numbers of missiles. 

Assembling what has been described by 
Undersecretary of the Air Force Joseph V. 
Charyk as “an unusually competent group 
of scientists, engineers, and technicians who 
provided the systems analysis, systems en- 
gineering and technical direction” of the 
vast program, the Air Force also marshaled 
the resources of a significant segment of the 
industrial capacity of our country to win 
this race against time. Time was of the ter- 
rible essence. There was no margin to per- 
mit the orderly step-by-step development 
which marked other earlier—and simpler— 
weapons system programs—programs in 
which 7 years was an accepted leadtime 
from conception of a new type aircraft to its 
operational readiness. 

While the ever-alert bombers of SAC, 
armed with their deterrent nuclear bombs, 
maintained the peace, scientists, engineers 
and industrialists pressed forward under Air 
Force guidance toward the concurrent solu- 
tion of the myriad of technical and produc- 
tion problems associated with the develop- 


'ment of the missile weapon systems for 


which no precedent existed. Novel prob- 
lems such as guidance, propulsion, and re- 
entry—-to mention a few—were solved at 
the same time that ground handling equip- 
ment and command communications sys- 
tems were progressively. designed to be com- 
patible with the requirements of the mis- 
siles themselves. 

As an interim measure, that Air Force 
directed industrial team brought into being 
the Thor intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile which was swiftly deployed overseas to 
launching sites within striking distance of 
the potential enemy. This was accom- 
plished in less than 4 years. 

In September 1959, SAC announced that 
the first Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile had been launched by a SAC crew at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base. A month later, 
the first Atlas was delivered to Warren Air 
Force Base. 

. The missile race had been won—but we. 
have to keep it won. - 


The ICBM, with nuclear warhead, has— ~ 


because of its high speed, relative invul- 
nerability and great destructive power—been 
called the ultimate weapon. Already anti- 
ICBM weapon systems are being developed 
for the purpose of defense against ballistic 
missiles. I am sure there is—as yet—no 
ultimate ; though it is not incon- 
ceivable that a weapon or weapons can be 
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designed and built which could destroy all 


life on our planet.. This is a grim thought. 
It has been said that the ballistic missile 


will eventually replace the airplane. This 


may be so, but I am convinced that this 
will not occur in my lifetime—and I expect 
to live for some considerable time. The 
ICBM role will increase in importance. By 
1966, according to present plans, the striking 
force of SAC will be almost equally divided 
between aircraft and missiles. 

To me the missile and the airplane sup- 
plement each other. Together they provide 


 @ flexible and balanced force. 


People speak of the vulnerability of the 
airplane. I do not know of a US. Air Force 
air strike ever having been turned back 
from its target due to enemy action. True, 
many aircraft were shot down, but the re- 
mainder always pressed on to target; none 


‘Was ever driven back. 


In World War II, in the skies over Europe, 
our principal enemies were German weather, 
German fighters and German flak—=in that 
order. 

Today our SAC bombers fly over the weath- 
er and are therefore almost entirely unaf- 
fected by it. 

The Soviets have in their arsenal a large 
number of ground-to-air rockets such as 
that used to shoot down the U-2. These 
are effective weapons, but their effectiveness 
can be reduced or negated by chaff, electron- 
ic countermeasures, and decoys carried by 


our bombers and by the saturation of Soviet — 


defenses. 

The use of rockets with nuclear warheads, 
such as the Hound Dog and Skybolt, carried 
by the big bombers, permits them to fight 
their way in with a bomb load or to stay 
outside the highly defended areas and lob 
their lethal weapons in. 

No, I do not see the airplane obsoleted 
for some time yet. I see continued imhprove- 
ment in the B-—52’s and I see an entirely 
new generation of bombers eventually re- 
placing them. This new generation is rep- 
resented by the B~-70 with a speed of mach 
3—2,000 miles per hour—fiying at extremely 


high altitudes, able to reach any Soviet tar-— 


get, with increased bomb load and with more 
and still better penetration aids. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
there will soon be commercial air transport 
adaptation of the B-70. Two thousand miles 
per hour means coast to coast in 14% hours; 
Omaha to London or Paris in 2% hours; 
Omaha to Tokyo in just over 3 hours. The 
mach $3 transport plane is, with today’s 


knowledge, technically possible and eco- 


nomically feasible. 

And after the B—70 will come the aero- 
space plane taking off from and landing 
on conventional airfields, going through the 
earth’s atmosphere and making most of the 
journey in space at speeds of from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles per hour. 

A commerefal aerospace plane could go 
from any point on earth to any other in less 
than an hour. Such a plane could be made 
today, from a technological viewpoint, but 
new inventions in propulsion will be neces- 
sary before carrying passengers would be eco- 
nomically practical. 

Adream? Noton your lifeitisn’t. Andif 
we in the United States of America do not 
develop these military and commercial air 
and aerospace craft, then another nation 
will. And you know who that will be. 

From the Air Force ballistic missile pro- 
gram have come the boosters that have been 
used in our space investigation and space 
exploration. programs. There will be con- 
tinued development of scientific satellites, 
navigation satellites, weather satellites, com- 
munication satellites, reconnaissance satel- 
lites, surveillance satellites and satellites that 
will give early warning of a sneak attack. 
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. SAC will soon have the use of weather, 
navigation and communication satellites. 


will also have satellite early warning of 
enemy missiles at launch. This will give 
from 20 to 30 minutes’ warning. 


radar 
and Greenland give up to several hours 
warning of an air strike, but only 10 to 
15 minutes’ warning of a missile strike. 
We have openly stated that we will never 
start a nuclear war. This policy gives an 
enormous advantage to the enemy. Our de- 
terrent strength is really what we will have 
left after his first strike. It is therefore ex- 
tremely important that we have maximum 
warning of an attack. . 

Today part of SAC’s aircraft are always 


airborne with bombs aboard—ready for arm- 


ing—and with targets selected. Many of the 
rest of the SAC aircraft are on 15-minute 


alert. That is, they can be airborne, armed, - 


in 15 minutes—as can SAC’s ICBM’s. SAC 
should have that much tactical warning. 
With strategic warning the entire force would 
be held réady for instant takeoff. 


As SAC’s capabilities continue to increase. 


it will eventually become an earth and space- 
based airspace force. With the continuing 
support of all of our people it will remain 


our protection against aggression—maintain- — 


ing the peace. | 

Omaha is now and will continue to be the 
peace center of our planet as well as the 
aviation hub of our country. 

The people of Omaha have chosen for 
these 3 days of observance Omaha Salutes 
Aviation. I suggest that it might with equal 
validity be said “Aviation salutes Omaha.” 


The Value of Schools 
EXTENSION 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


| OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 8, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated Stamford, Conn., September 5, 
1961, and signed “Grandmother of Five 
Public School Children,” to the editor 
of the New York Times, on the subject 
of the value of schools. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To LEARN VALUE or SCHOOLS 
To THE EprrorR OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

I saw in the Times of September 3 that 
Jomo Kenyatta, the Kenya African nation- 
alist leader, said: “Any country, any people 
who are not educated cannot advance,” and 
he urged sending African students to the 
United States to study. 

Would it not be a good idea if this pro- 
gram were reciprocal and we sent our 
Congressmen and Senators to Kenya to learn 
the value of schools? The majority of the 
House Rules Committee might learn from 
the trip, and Mr. Kenyatta and all surely 
should profit. 

GRANDMOTHER OF FIVE PUBLIC 
ScHOOL 
‘STAMFORD, Conn., 5, 1961. 
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Freedom Is Not Guaranteed, It Is Only 
Promised—Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 

t to the attention of your dis- 
tinguished self and my distinguished col- 
in this great legislative body, the 
text of a certain newspaper article which . 
appeared in the Bellflower Herald En- 
terprise, of Bellflower, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., on Sunday, July 2, 1961, a 
newspaper in the great 2d District of 
California which I-have had the honor 
to represent in this my 8th term in 
Congress. 

I respectfully submit the exact text 
which was printed on the front page of 
this fine local newspaper. 

The article is as follows: 

FreeDOM Is Not GUARANTEED, It Is ONLY 
PROMISED—BILL OF RIGHTS 
(By Donald Culross Peattie) 

The most significant piece of paper in the 
life of every American has come almost to 
your door. 

Rorvowed: freus “the 

Building in Washington, it will be on dis- - 
play in every State of the Union. 
_ Millions of citizens will gaze.in reverence 
on the original document that promises us, 
in ink that has faded in these 156 years but 
in words that never dim, most of what we 
mean by our constitutional rights. 

Few of those rights are found in the Con- 
stitution itself. They are in the first 10 
amendments, adopted in 1791. The single 
sheet that bears on its y face these 
precious liberties is called the Bill of Rights. 

And it means more to the American citi- 
zen than the Constitution itself, which is 
the blueprint for our governmental machin- 
ery. 

You might, for instance, change the way 
by which, under the original Constitution, 
Senators are elected (indeed, it has been 
done) without causing the national blood 
pressure to jump. But lay one finger on, say, 
article I of the Bill of Rights, to kill freedom 
of utterance, and every good American 
should be up in arms. 

It is the same with the other nine amend- 
ments; take away one and you weaken all; 
take freedom from your neighbor and you 
enslave yourself. 

“Liberty,” said the late beloved William 
Allen White, “is the only thing you cannot 
have unless you are willing to give it to. 
others.” 

To Americans, the first 10 amendments 
have the force of moral law, on a higher 
plane than ordinary legislation. : 

They are our fundamental articles of faith. 
They cannot be abridged or abolished even 
by Congress. They are the supreme law of 
the land, and we set the Supreme Court to 
prowl around the liberties they promise and 
to nullify any laws that would lessen their 
force. 

Yet, marvelous to relate, they are not 
written in lawyer language. Anybody can 
understand the Bill of Rights, just as any- 
body can understand the Ten Command- 
ments: “Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt 


‘not steal.” 
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